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Secondly, I shall use the comma for all purposes unless I have to 
use another point to give value to the comma or commas that have 
preceded it. For instance, I shall never punctuate the following sentence 
in any way but this: " He could not understand me, he could not there- 
fore appreciate my feelings, he could not help me in my need." But if 
each of these members, or only one of them, becomes involved so that 
further punctuation becomes necessary I shall change the pointing, thus: 
"An Englishman of Englishmen, he could not understand me; he could 
not therefore appreciate my feelings; he could not help me in my need, 
much as he wanted to." 

Thirdly, I shall use the dash to show interruption or break in the 
thought — never the comma. For an example, I shall say: "To fight, 
to bleed, to die — I am ready when the time comes"; or "He only — a 
man of the highest courage and principle — came to me." 

On those three principles hang all my law and all my prophets when 
it comes to punctuating the sentence for thought-interpretation. I 
trust to be able to remember the necessity for a period or an exclamation 
point, or a question mark to mark the end of my sentence, or a colon when, 
in rare instances, I want to introduce a formal quotation or statement. 

Now a class of high-school children — or rather of grade children — 
should be able to understand these principles without being troubled 
with rules of any kind. Can we not induce them to remember the 
exterior points, and to think so clearly that only an occasional comma 
will become necessary, and to see that, when the sentence does demand 
a semicolon, it is to be used, not as a thing possessing grace in itself, any 
more than baptism, but because without it some comma may not possess 
sufficient suggestive force, and to feel that a straight line often conveys 
an idea better than a sentence of explanatory matter ? Or must we go 
on giving the pupils exercises in punctuating by rule and continue to 
wonder why they do not see that they are not punctuating with intelli- 
gence? As well try to make a Christian out of a church-goer without 
giving him an intelligent reason for his faith. 

E. Dudley Parsons 

West High School 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

AFTER THE SHOW 

"Gentlemen," I said, as we strode sadly away from the Photoplay 
Palace, "if any sort of refreshment would be a comfort to you, according 
to the universal law of nations it is on me." Neither the big adminis- 
trator nor the little Latinist answered; I gathered that my place in their 
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esteem was not so lightly to be regained after the hour I had just induced 
them to spend watching the nicker. There had been a two-reel piece, 
setting forth the discomforts of a suburban home beset by numerous 
relatives. The high spots — those that won a murmur of amusement 
from the thousand spectators — were that the hostess had to slice much 
bread, that a gouty uncle's foot was bumped in the crowd, and that one 
guest slept in the bath tub, under the drip of the shower. What the 
lower levels were I do not know, for, like the dormouse at the tea-party, 
I was asleep. 

"What was there about that show," I asked (renewing my apology), 
"that drew those thousand people to see it?" 

"Nothing," snapped the Latinist; "people aren't drawn to them; 
they just go because they're bored with themselves." 

"Then it's one on us English teachers, that nothing we give them 
sticks. Why, there isn't a book in the world that's not more fun than 
what we've just seen. I'm going home and read Holy Living and Holy 
Dying to get cheered up." 

"Well, now, it isn't all your fault." The big administrator spoke 
in his patient, professional voice, the one he uses for girls just out of 
normal school. 

"I'd like to know why it isn't; we bore them to death with books 
that ought to be their delight, and they turn to the movies as the one 
thing teacher hasn't spoiled." 

"No — it isn't the school that bores them; it's the home. I notice 
they don't cut school to go to the movies." 

"That's no answer. If we did our job right they'd get enough 
ideas in the school day to keep them from being bored till the next 
morning." 

"How much of their time do you think the teachers have them?" 

"I don't know; plenty, if they did anything in that time." 

"Well, I've figured it out as 4$ per cent of the boy's waking time 
between birth and coming of age." 

"Aw, g'wan." 

"Look here, then. Five hours a day for five days a week for forty 
weeks a year is a thousand hours, isn't it, and that's what percentage 
of the whole year?" 

"Anything you say," I murmured. 

He told me what it was; and sped on to a calculation of the years 
the boy went to school or didn't go; the hours he slept; the percentage 
they all were of each other. Sure enough, it was 45. At least, he said 
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so, and I couldn't dispute it. And it seemed to comfort him; per- 
centages always do comfort administrators. 

"And in that 4§ per cent the school has to combat all the other 
educational agents in the boy's life; the wonder is that it gets any 
results at all. The time has got to come when the school will reach out 
and demand — " 

By this time he was well launched on his lecture for Monday. The 
Latinist dropped off at the next corner. The administrator continued, 
reaching out and organizing the home, the church, the amusements, the 
summer vacation, even to my very door. We both forgot the farce of 
the " Unwelcome Relatives." 

And here I am, with a friendly pipe, and the blackberries I put on 
ice this morning; and where's the Holy Living and Holy Dying ? Pshaw, 
I can't find it; but here's Lord Herbert of Cherbury, another good old 
seventeenth-century worthy: 

As soon as I heard the noise, I suspected presently they came to rob me 
of my money; howsoever, I thought fit to rise, and go to the window, to know 
who they were? The first word I heard was, "Darest thou come down, 
Welshman ? " which I no sooner heard, but, taking a sword in one hand, and a 
little target in the other, I did in my shirt run down the stairs, open the doors 
suddenly, and charged ten or twelve of them with that fury that they ran away, 
some throwing away their halberds, others hurting their fellows, to make them 
go faster in a narrow way they were to pass; in which disordered manner I 
drove them to the middle of the street by the Exchange, where, finding my 
bare feet hurt by the stones I trod on, I thought fit to return home and leave 
them to their flight. 

Why don't they put that in the movies ? 

A. A. 



To the Editor of the "English Journal": 

For several years I have been trying the following method in teaching 
spelling to college students. Whenever a student misspells a word in 
a paper, test, or examination, she is required within a reasonable time 
to hand in a statement showing that she has found the word in her general 
reading at least ten times. This often necessitates a great deal of read- 
ing expressly for the purpose of finding the word in question. In fact, 
it gives poor spellers so much trouble that many of them actually learn 
how to spell. I inclose one or two illustrations for you to use in the 



